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LETTER IL 
I0 the AUTHOR of 
The North Briton. 


S in my laſt letter I did not oppoſe 
 any-thing you advanced with reſpect 
to abuſes in the Adminiſtration, and 
W as many of my countrymen were 
well ſatisfied with your paper pointing out the 
abuſes committed upon the marines (numbers 
of them being of that corps, and ſufferers) yet 
they were not a little chagrined at your ſubſe- 
quent papers, which here I defignto take under 
conſideration; and, without regarding the 
warm and adventitious expreſſions in No. L. 
Kc. of © Scottified advocates, Scottiſh Admi- 
** niftration, miniſterial calf, political gnat- 
lings,“ and a number of ſuch-like terms, I 
ſhall confine myſelf to things more important 
and material, You have declared that your 
arguments, without relation to the wretched - 
** ſpot of Scotland itſelf, ſhall be ſolely confin'd 
to the inhabitants.“ 2 — 


(2) 


I will with you ſubmit your aſſertion to any 


perſon of candour who ever was beyond the 


Tweed, and I dare ſay he will tell you that this 
«© wretched ſpot,” of about 240 miles long, and 
200 broad, contains one million, five hundred 
thouſand inhabitants ; that it abounds with ri- 
vers, whence are tranſported very large and va- 
luable cargoes of ſalmon ; that its extended 
coaſt 1s one continued fiſhery ; that many rich 
mines of lead, of coai, and of iron, are within 
the bowels of its mountains; and that many 
counties are fertile and productive, provided 
you will allow an exuberant harveſt of wheat 
to be valuable and uſeful; there are likewiſe 


many large meadows fit for paſturage, and 
_ convertible into the beſt garden ground. The 


gardens of the duke of Queenſbury in the ſouth, 


of the earl of Stair in the weſt of Scotland, and 


of Sir Robert Henderſon of Fordel, in the ſhire 


of Fife“, way vye with thoſe of Lord Temple 


at Stowe, I had almoſt ſaid with the gardens of 


 Marli and Verſailles. 


This Sir Robert is the lineal repreſentative of 


a very ancient family, whoſe brayery has been 


diſplayed in foreign countries, whoſe diſtin- 
guiſhed merit has thone in ſeveral reigns, and 
whoſe loyalty ſtands untainted ; many of its 
branches have been regaled in Denmark, Swe- 
den, Germany and France : to one of that fa- 
mily was owing the victory at Lutzen, notwith- 
ſtanding the death of the great Guſtavus Adol- 


phus, and he himſelf is a worthy ſon of ſuch re- 


* This ſhire contains fourteen royal boroughs, and a 
multitude of large and populous villages, a great number 
of manufactories, with inexhauſtible mines of coal, and pits 
of ſalt, | 


nowned 


(3 


renowned and glorious anceſtors ; for not to 
mention the moſt amiable diſpoſition, and the 
moſt endearing generoſity of heart, he has had 
eyes to ſee what lay hid from ages, goodneſs 
to improve it to the beſt advantage, and a ſpi- 
Tit to carry it into execution, for the public 
utility: he has traced out a large and commo- 


dious harbour, at a place which had not a 


name: he has erected a pier at his own ex- 


ee: and built houſes near it, ſo that mil- 
li 


ons unborn muſt with gratitude remember 
the man who did ſo much for preventing thip- 
wrecks, and for ſaving a number of lives; 
but waving the ill-natured phraſe, ** A wretch- 
* ed ſpot”, your firſt poſition, we all know is 
downright falſhood; for no mortal knows, ex- 


cept yourſelf, ** that the pcople of Scotland, 


Cs 


like the Ruſſians, in lord Whiteworth's time, 
** have every one a ſhare of ſlavery and pow- 


er, and that the abject ſubmiſſion which is 


cc 


exacted by their chiets, is in a proportionate 
manner demanded by the different ranks of 
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the inhabitants.” I preſume, Sir, you 


judge of the inhabitants of Scotland by thoſe 
of England, in old Oliver's days, or by your- 
ſelf, as you want to be uppermoſt, and that 
you have heard of lord Cheſterfield's cure for 
tilencing Mr. Whitefield, to make him à bi- 
ſ2ep ; ſo far from the vile temper you mention, 
that they rather poſſeſs every ſentiment of 
independency © which glows in the boſom of 

a free-born Engliſhman.” The principal 
part of the Scottith nobility “ are not tyrants, 
** neither are the common people flaves:“ 


their ſtruggles for liberty have been noble, 
their efforts for independency and freedom have 


B 2 been 


&& } 
been generous and brave, and the ſource of 
the wars between them and the kings of Eng- 
land before the union of the crowns. 
Is the hiftory of Scotland an hiſtory of 
ſlaves ? for where ſlavery, abject ſlavery pre- 4 
vails, there is no room for hiſtory. Where 1 
is the hiſtory of the negroes before the con- 
gqueſt of Peru? Or, if you will, of Ruſſia, 
before the laſt century, or rather before the 
time of Peter the Great? At any event their 
| _ _ annals are barren before that period, whereas 
the hiſtory of Scotland is replete with the hap- 
py effects of a limited conſtitution. And here, 
Sir, I thould be glad to know what you mean 
by liberty, for except we fix the definition, 
we ſhall never come to a concluſion, By li- 
"| berty, in my opinion, is underſtood a free- „ 
5 dom to act and ſpeak rationally, without fear 
5 of reſtraint from ſuperiors, conſiſtent with 
the laws and conſtitution; or it is a right of 
private judgment in men of a ſound mind. 
Such liberty as this prevailed in Scotland 
before the union of the crowns, and all the 
rights and liberties of an Engliſhman flouriſh 
among them, ſince that period; the Scots 
claim of right being equal to your Magna 
Charta : however, in ſome things the liberty 
of North Britons is under reſtraint and con- 
troul, In North Britain no man can be com- 
mitted to a mad-houſe on the oath of his 
ſpouſe or concubine, without being declared 
to be out of his ſenſes by a jury. A man is 
| not allowed to have his father's wife; no man 
. is ſuffered to cohabit with two ſiſters; nor yet 
{11 to marry his own daughter, after the death of 
| his ſpouſe, In Scotland a man may have only 
| one 


* 
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one wife; he is not permitted to cohabit with 
ſix concubines, every one of which goes by 
his name. Societies for propogating atheiſm 
and blaſphemy are not tolerated : the crime of 
ſodomy was ſcarcely, or never, perpetrated 
there; and ſeldom or never is perjury com- 
mitted in that diſtrict of the king's domini- 
ons; neither are the clergy permitted to act 
with impunity. If a man of that function 
was to fit up drinking becr and gin, from 
eight at night til] eight in the morning, with 

eople unworthy the company of a man of 
1 and under pretence that his head never 
ached, let him drink fo long as he pleafed ; 1 
aſſure you the diſcipline ot the church would 
overtake him. Did a clergyman of that 
kingdom go to church, laugh and ſport with 
his patron in time of divine ſervice, he 
would be caſhiered: did any of her ſons ſpeak 

blaphemoully againſt the author of our reli- 
gion, he would be cenſured : Infults upon 
_ majeſty were never tolerated by the civil pow- 

er, nor were churchmen allowed to glory in 
their infidelity. But if you make liberty to 
conſiſt in a freedom from vatlalage of ſuperi- 
ors, then I afſure you that the freedom of 

Engliſhmen before the reign of Henry VII. 
when the power of the commons was extend- 
ed, could not be boaſted of, for during the 
civil wars between the Houſes of York and 
Lancafter © prevail who will the populace were 
*c-Tare to be flaves.””-:- : 

But what made you compare the Scots to 
the Ruffians ? A people whoſe law was the wilt 
of a prince habituated to blood and cruelty ; 
whereas the laws digeſted by Juſtinian were the 

ſupreme 
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6 | 
ſupreme magiſtrate in Scotland : and if this 
definition of liberty be admitted, then the Scots 
except in the extreme parts of the country, 
meerly flowing from a difference in language, 
have had a true ſenſe thereof; their kings were 
at firſt elected; they never ventured upon 


making laws without conſulting their nobles; 
the inſtitution of parliaments was more ancient 
in North than in South Britain; their privi- 


Jeges were as many and as great; the maxim 


of the nobles Was 


Dico 7131 derum, libertas optima rerum, 
Nungiam fervili ſub nexu vivito li. 


The ſenſe of liberty and independance en- 
tertained by the nobles of Scotland will appear 
turther from their letter to the Pope, dated at 
Aberbrothick, April 14th, 1320 ; where, after 
recapitulating the barbarous treatment they 
had received from the king of England, and 
repreſenting the exploits of their own illuftri-- 
ous monarch, they uſe theſe words: Quem, /t 
ab inceptis ac teret, nos, noſtrumque regnam Ed 


vardo Angliae regi tradere voluerit, ftatim eum, 


quaſi nobis, nęſtrogue _ inimicum, erpellere ni- 
teremur. 

But pray who told you that King James J. 
was deſirous of gratifying an unnatural incli- 


nation; he being a man of a weak and ſickly 
conſtitution, in conſequence of the fright his 


mother tis; Whey" while but in the fifth Garth 


of her pregnancy ; perhaps the unparagoned 


T. Smollet is your author, the ſame who has 

wrote that he uſed to curſe“ the people bitterly 

for coming to look upon him while he was at 
* Hitt. of! England, Vol. VII. p. 7. hunt 


) 

hunting . Neither King James, nor any of 
the Scots in his time were "the moſt infolent of 
beings in power, nor out of place were they 
the moſt ſcandalouſly cringing of reptiles, nor 
fince that time has a Caſſius or Brutus been 
wanting to affert the liberty of his country; 
the Englith commiſſioners who concluded the 
Union were of opinion that Scotſmen either 
had, or at leaſt night have, a proper ſenſe of 
public liberty, or they never would have agreed 
to a communication of rights, privileges and 
advantages.“ Every national reflection, 

every dilti netion between Scots and Engliſh, is 
a ſatire upon the great men employed in the 
ſolemn tranſaction; and ſorry am ] to ſay that 
your aſſertion of tyranny being the character- 
iſtic of the one part of the nation, and ſlavery 
of the other, is a downright fiction and calum- 
ny; for conſult George Buchanan's treatiſe De 
Jure Regni apud Scotos, a compoſition equal to 
Locke's Eſſay on Government, and there you will 
find how much you are miſtaken in all your 
aſſertions. 

That the noble perſonage who ſo much 
contributed to the eſtabliſhing of the king's au- 
guſt great grandfather upon the throne, was 
turned out in conſequence of lord Bure's ad- 
vancement, | is certainly groundleſs: his Grace 
of N le did, no doubt, what he thought 
himſelf obliged to do, nor did the duke of Ar- 
gyle do leſs ; for he repaired to the privy- 
council at Kenſington upon the death of the 
Queen : the members were wavering in their 


+ See a different account of this good · natured monarch, 
in the life of Henry Pr.of Wales, by the Rey, Dr. Birch. 


opinion, 


©. 
opinion, till the arrival of that nobleman, who 
told them plainly “ the Queen is dead; no 
* More privy-councils:“ And, lifting up the 
ſath of the window, called to the populace, 
* King GFPORGE for ever, God bleſs King 


% GEORGE.“ The huzza became general from 
| Kenſington to the Royal Exchange, and from 
| thence to all parts of the kingdom; the heralds 

at arms were ordered to proclaim him in the. 


ordinary way: and if you will be pleaſed to 
liſten to the words of truth and ſoberneſs, you 
will know that the earl of Stair not only thwart- 


ed every meaſure in favour of the Chevalier at 


the court of France, but that his regiment (the 


Scots Greys) obtained the victory at Dumblain 
when Whetham fled off with the Englith regi- 


ments, leaving his lordſhip's dragoons, the 
Scotch and Welch fuzileers, to all the fury of 
the enemy. _ : . 

But pray, Sir, could the duke of N——— le 
be conſtantly in office? No ! his Grace was not 
turned out, he chearfully reſigned at a period 
when he was full of years, and has bcen known 
to have reſigned at times leſs proper, as in the 
very heat of the rebellion in 1745, when a di- 
viſion in his Majeſty's council might be of im- 


portance to the enemy: I have only to add, 


that if lord Bute, or any other muniter, has 
been guilty of what is baſe in ittelf, let him be 

branded with infamy ; if he has delivered up 
2 conqueſt, or relinquithed an advantage that 
could have been retained, let him rue or ſall by 
the laws of his country; but let every mn be- 


ware of writing or ſpeaking what may fairly 


be called a ſeditious libel, and with juſtice con- 
ſtructed to be harſh, falſe, and ts 5 
Tour 


N 
F % 


$3. 
Your North Briton, No. LI. dated July 24, 


is no way ſatisfactory, nor need you exult in 


your former production, ſo full of falthood 
and miſrepreſentations; your arguments being 
built on caprice and pique, are neither found- 
ed on reaſon nor experience; and what you 
advance with regard to the countries along 
the weſtern thore of the Miſliſhippi is ſtrained | 
and diftorted ; for if ever the French be found 
to make any fettlments along that river, it is 
in the power of Great Britain, by her garri- 


| ſons in thoſe parts, to cruth every enterpriſe in 
the embrio, or at leaſt to nip it in the bud. 


] have no inclination to enter into a further 


diſpute with you upon the treaty of peace * 
between us and France; let the two houſes of 


parliament, the trading part of the city of 
London, the merchants and corporation of 
the other great cities and towns of the united 
kingdom, the two univerſities of the ſouthern 


part, and the univerſities of the northern ; 


tet the convocation in England, and the Venes 


rable Aſſembly of the Church of Sco'land. 


defend their own cauſe, for they have honour- 
ed the treaty with their approbation. I thall 


leave this, and proceed to confider ſome of 
your ſur priſing aſteverations, ſuch as, that a 


Scots or Tory adminiſtration are ſynonimous 
terms, when it is known, that in Scotland the 
hundredth perſon in the kingdom is weleher a 
Tory nor a Jacobite. 
Your rancor toward the country, has been 
the cauſe of your looking through a falſe pair 
of 3 upon thoſe. things which are 


See Letter I. p. 48. 
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their 
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10 
their glory and their crown; the Court of Seſ- 
ſion in Scotland is perhaps one of the fineſt ju- 
dicatures in the known world; nor is it a good 
objection that the ſame is after the model of 
the French Parliament: I own that arguments 


of this kind procced with a bad grace from the 


mouths of Englithmen, moſt of whom are the 
deſcendants of foreigners, but particularly of 
French refugees, and moſt of whom think them 
ſelves unhappy it they be not once a year in 


France; 1s not the very word Parliament French? 
The inſtitution of Parliaments is from France; 


after the Norman conqueſt, the laws and plead- 
ings were in the French language, a cuſtom 
which never obtained in Scotland: Are not 
your technical terms almoſt all French, Aſoigne 
Day [appointing the day] commiſſion of Oyer 
{for Ourr | and Terminer ; O yes [ou⁰Eε O yes 
O yes; all French, with many others: the 


Court of Seſſion in Scotland confiſts of fifteen 


members, all bred to the law, and being a jury 
of themſelves, need not be controuled by ju- 
ries; neither is the Court of Chancery in Eng- 
land, nor is the Court of King's-Bench and 
Common Pleas, in many points of law that ap- 
pear before them; ſuch as complaints upon 
unwarrantable commitments, upon undue elec- 
tions, the validity of votes, and an action for a 
double return: many laws now in force here, 
were borrowed from Scotland, as the act of 


grace, the method of recovering ſmall debts, 


with other things of the like kind. 
_ Your miſtakes as to the general plan on 
which the Court of Seſsion is founded is not 


greater than what you have averred in your 


«© anecdote of the Scotch faculty of advocates“ 
L our 
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Your words are; In the latter end of the 
© reign of Queen Anne, when the glorious 
«© meaſures were concerting for bringing in 
& George the Firſt, this Faculty cauſed a me- 
6. dal to > be ſtruck repreſenting the reſtoration 
& of the Pretender to the throne of theſe realms; 
« this, together with a moſt flattering addreſs, 
& they tranſmitted to her Majeſty, as a laſting 
* pledge of their firm adherence to the family 
« of the Stuarts, and their ſtrong abhorrence 
«* of the pretenſions of the Houſe of Hanover; 


the then dean, or chairman, of that Facult 


« was Mr. Dundaſs; he was afterward preſi- 
dent of the Court of Seſsion for many years, 
& and the ſon of that worthy perſon who offer- 


« ed ſo flagrant an inſult to the great grand- 
-* father of George the Third, is now preſident 
c of the Court. 5 


Pray who gave you all this information, ſo 
void of truth, and ſo replete with falthood | ? 


For the fact is this: 


In June 1711, the ducheſs dowager of Gor- 
don, who, by the bye was a Roman Catholic, 
and daughter to the duke of Norfolk in Eng- 
land, ſent a medal to the dean of the Faculty, 
whoſe name was Mr. Robert Bennet; on the 
one fide of the medal was a head, with the 
motto, Cajus eſt; and on the reverſe the liles of 
Britain and Ireland, with the motto Reddite; 
the dean was at firft unwilling to receive 1t, 
however as it came from the firſt En glihwoman 
in the nation, he laid it before the Faculty, 
where a diverſity of opinions were offered; 


tor while ſome averred, that, ſuppoſe it to de- 
_ fipn the Chevalier, yet the receiving of it was 


no greater erlme than that of accepting the 
(od medal 


I2 
medal of Oliver Cromwell, who deſerved to be 
hanged.; others, among whom were Duncan 
Forbes, and Joſeph Hume, Eſq; anſwered That 
it was Ti ime. enough to receive the Medal when tbe 
Pretender was hanged ; ſeyeral adhered to this 
opinion, among whom Sir James Stewart of 
Goodtrees, her majeſty's ſollicitor. There 
were indeed many altercations about receiving 
the medal; and one Mr. James Dundaſs ſpoke 
pretty ſanguinely for accepting her grace's 
preſent, which was agreed to b the 95 
rity. 

Whether they acted 1 or not in receiv- 
ing a medal with an obſcure head, badly ex- 
ecutcd, and with no name, but Cujus eſt (&o 
men is referred to you : one thing is cer- 
tain, the officers of ſtate were diſpleaſed at 
it. Sir David Dalrymple, uncle to the late 
carl of Stair, and at that time Lord-Advocate, 
which is an officer like that of an Attorney- 
general, proſecuted Mr. Dundaſs before the 
High Court of Jufticiary, where the Juſtice 
Clerk, Mr. C ockburn of Ormiſtoun, a man 
as ſanguine for the Hanoverian ſucceſſion, as 
any man alive, fat Præſes; and after many 
learned. arguments on both tides, the flate of 
the gaſc way; tranimitted to Hanover itſelf, 
"Where it mailed nothing but laughter ang 
diverſion. 

In the year 711, all apes were divided ; 
factions rended the parliament, and diftort- 
ed the Privy Council ; nor need 1 rummage 
the records for what was ſaid by the Jaco- 
| Lites on eyery.. occaſion, after the dc mitfion 
of the duke of Marlborough, and that the 
duke 


Ma 
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duke of Ormond, the earl of Oxford, and 
lord Bolingbroke came 1n. 

It is true, that Mr. Robert Dundaſs, the 
father of the now Lord Prefident, was one of 
the council for thoſe who were arraigned be- 


fore the criminal court, and acquitted himſeli 


ſo well, as to procure an univerſal applauſe : 

and I believe you will not condemn a lawyer 
for being council for men when charged with 
treaſon. Were not the carl of Derwentwater 
and lord Widdringtoun, aſſiſted by council? 


Was not Thomas Cappoch, the Pretender's 
biſhop of Carliſle, ſuccoured by council alſo? 


Were not the Enelith rebels aſſiſted by coun- 
Cil at St. Margaret's Hill, in the year 17 746, 
and was not J. Wilkes lately affiſted by emi- 
nent Serjeants at Law, Lofore the Court of. 
Common-Pleas * | | | 

Mr. Dundaſs, who aſterwards was Preſi- 
dent, by the intereſt of the earl of Hardwicke, 
who knew him well, was the member in the 
Houſe .of Opens who moved to bring ! in 
a bill, making it treaſon, ſo much as to cor- 


| reſpond by lette rs with rhe old Chevalier; and 


[ think you ought to remember, that Mr. 
Alexander Hume Campbell, on the 15th 
of February, 1744, moved that a bill hould 
be brought into parliament, making it trea- 
fon for the Pretender or his ſons to land in 
any part of the king's dominions. As I men- 
tion this great man, it will not be improper to 
draw a Character of him. | 

He was younger than his brother, the ear! 


of Marchmont, by half an hour, and was 


trained up with him in all the branches of a 
regular education. He had the rudiments of 
learning 


—— m 
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learning under the eye of the firſt earl of 
Marchmont, formerly Sir Patrick Hume of 
Polwarth, a man of great abilities as ever ap- 
peared at a bar, and whoſe endeavours for 
bringing about the revolution were as unweart- 


cd as his diligence to muſter up the militia of 


the ſhire of Berwick, in the year 1715, were 
ftriking and remarkable ; his grandfons ſtu- 
dicd at Glaſgow, and travelled into foreign 
countries, under the tutorage of the famous 
Mr. M*Laurin : for improving in know- 


ledge, Mr. Hume ſerved as volunteer under 


the Prince of Orange, and by diligent obſer- 
vation, he became acquainted with all the va- 

riety of buſineſs that falls within the military 
ſphere. On his commencing counſellor, his 


; appearance was ſuch as to eclipſe his cotem- 


poraries, never at a loſs for words, he could 


embelliſh the beſt digeſted thoughts with the 


moſt beautiful metaphors, the moſt ſiguifi- 


cant and nervous exprefſions ; ſo as in the 
King's-bench court, and at the bar of the 


Houle of Lords to appear almoſt in every 


cauſe. He had ſtudied local geography, ſo 
as to be able to account for the ſtrange phæ- 
nomena of the tides, in the different parts of 
the world. The cauſe was bad indeed which 
he could not have defended; however, a 
principle of generofity and honour prevailed 
in all his actions, very facetious in conver- 


ſation, never out of temper ; and toward the 


cloſe of his practice, ſo very generous, as on 


every occaſion to plead gratis for the diſtreſſed, 


and where he thought the law rigorous, he 
would ſupply a priſoner with money, in or- 
wer" to extricate him from gaol; a man of 

ſingu- 


1 

ſingular worth, e virtue, ſingular learn- 
ing, and ſingular Adecorum. And the now 
Preſident of the Court of Seſſion is a perſon 
of tried loyalty and affection; to him was 
owing the taking up of Sir Hector M- Lean, 
and Mr. Bleau, in the year 1745. And as 
this gave a ſtunning blow to the Pretender's 
cauſe, ſo it ſtrengthened the good opinion 
which the government had formed of him: 
he is at this time deſervedly reſpected for the 
wife regulations he has made with reſpect to 
deciding cauſes ſpeedily : his loyalty 1s re- 
markable, his penetration as a judge is no leſs 
ſtriking, than his ability as a caſuiſt; and yet 
the goodneſs of his heart makes theſe virtues 
only look dim, when compared with the other 
more important and refined accompliſhments. 
In a word, all what you have wrote of him, 
of his father, of the Faculty of Advocates, or 
of the Court of Seſſion, is one continued 
falſhood, and ſhocking miſrepreſentation; 
for the faculty never addreſſed the throne up- 
on the medal : and all you write of Mr. 
| Erſkine, the late Lord ſuſtice Clerk, and of 
the narrow ſeas which wath the eaſtern coaſt 
of Scotland, betrays ignorance of him, and 
ignorance of geography. 

But who told you that every Scot is a 
Frenchman in his heart, and that there is not a 
Stewart who is not a Louis in his foul ? I tell 
you that the thouſandth perſon in Scotland is 
not a Frenchman in his heart, and that there 
is ſcarce an individual among the name of 
Stewart, who is a Louis in his foul. I pre- 
{ume by Louis you mean a tyrant. Read 
the hiſtory of the Stewart line of kings from 


Ro- 
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Robert II. anno 1370, to King James J. of 
England, anno 1603, and ſee where is an hiſto- 
ry of ſuch an illuſtrious race of princes, all 
lineally deſcended from each other, and poſ- 
ſeſſing the royal virtues to their utmoſt per - 
fection. No men upon carth ever breathed 
more generoſity, a more undaunted courage, 
or a truer ſpirit of liberty, than did ſome of 
that illuſtrious name. Capt. Stewartof Phiſgil, of 
Laſcelles regiment, was killed at the battle of 
Preſton-pans, and two of his ſons have fallen 
in the courſe of the late war. Was not lieute- 

nant-colonel Stewart, of the 59th regiment, the 
firſt man to mount the breach in the wall of 
the Moro-cattle, at the Havannah, when the 
fame fell into our hands? We do not pretend 
to ſay, that all Scotſmen are honeſt ; nor will 
the Londoners aver, that cvery perſon within 
the bills of mortality is a man of probity; 
but you will allow, that the generality of the 
natives are not ſo ignorant as thoſe in the 
ſouthern quarter. No people upon carth ever 
had reaſon to complain of any hardthip or 
indignity from employing North Lritons in 
their ſervice. Theſe, Sir, have been the in- 
firuments of the moſt ſub2antial good to eve- 
ry nation in which they have been preferred. 
To the Scots do the Engliſh owe their being 
and exiſtence. To them do the Engliſh owe 
their glory and their power; their deliver- 
ance from the Romans, the Saxons, the 
Danes, the Normans, and from the tyranny 
of Richard III. The city of Dantzick owes 
her being to a Douglas ; 5weden is indebted 
for her glory to the Scots. A_vative of Scot- 
and was the firſt to infule principles of hu— 
manity 
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manity into the heart of Peter the Great in 


France; the name of Colbert will be immor- 


tal; and to North Britons is owing our late 


extenſive and important conqueſts, no leſs 


than 75,000 men having been liſted in the 
army and navy ſince 1786, and the bulk of 
thoſe who were involved in a rebellion againſt 
the government, have now expiated their 
guilt, by ſtanding in fields of blood for her 
intereſt, in the moſt diſtant climes. 

There never was any thing in the govern- 
ment of Scotland, or in the political prin- 


ciples of its nobility, that can render © a 


Scotch temper totally obnoxious, and con- 
* trary to every diſpoſition conſiſtent with 
© the letter of Engliſh laws, and the free- 


* dom of an Englith conſtitution.” And ſup- 


poſe that their kings had been more tyran- 


nical than the Engliſh princes, and that their 
lords and ſuperiors had been more oppreſſive 
and violent than thoſe of the ſame rank in 


South Britain, both which are abſolutely and 


_ utterly denied, yet I muſt conſider the mind of 


man to be like wax, ſuſceptible of impreſſion, 
and capable of being heated to any degree of 
juſtice, exactneſs, or ſympathy, that the exi- 
gence of any ftate can require : of this the 


Ruffians, to whom you moſt unjuſtly and im- 


properly compared us are a laſting monument, 
Peter the Great, who had as abſolute a power 
over his ſubjects, as a butcher has over his 
ſheep, is an inſtance of this: Frequently has 


M. de Fort, ſnatched the trembling victim 
irom the hand uplifted to ſhed its blood, and 
Offering his own ſhoulders in the room of the 


deſtined ſacrifice, he has been taken in the ten- 
D dereſt 
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I would not have you, Sir, to m: 
either the author or publiſher of this anſwer, 
has an abhorrence of thoſe born in South Bri- 
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dereſt manner into the arms of the Emperor, 


who has melted into tears before him: we know 


that the Ruſſians of educatian are generous and 
tender-hearted ; for human nature is the ſame 
in all ages; the mind, if left uncultivated, will 


be overgrown with the vileſt and moſt ſordid 


paſsions, whercas, if the ſame be properly pre- 
pared with good inſtruction, and poliſhed by 
example, it will bring forth the beſt and moſt 
refined actions: you could not have advanced 
any-thing more falſe, than that of the Scots 
being like the Ruſsians in the time of lord 
Whiteworth, nor could you have fixed upon a 

people whoſe wonderful change of temper ſince 
the beginning of the century, can ſo much 
weaken what you have built upon the com- 


aintain that 


tain, for God has been pleaſed to bleſs me with 


two ſons who drew their firſt breath in the 


neighbourhood of St. James's, and North Bri. 
tons were never ſtigwatized with cruelty to 


their children, nor can they be branded with 
the brutal crime of taking a picce of money 
for letting out their daughters as kept miſtreſ- 
ſes for my part I love an honeſt man, of what 


nation ſotver he is, and cannot forbear regret- 
ting that you ſhould be ſo much abuſed ; you 
may be a tolerable Hudibraftic rhymer, but 
indeed I never knew a perſon ſo ill prepared 
for repreſenting things that are paſt. As to 
your aſſertion that many who are infinitely 
better than lord Bute are turned out, it feems 
to me jll-founded, whether in a political or 
moral 


19 ) 
moral- ſenſe : ſure n family, by an 
intermarriage with that of Newcaſtle, is not 
more honourable than that of the family of 
Bute with that of Argyle! nineteen out of 
twenty of the Englith nobility roſe by the law, 
but in Scotland nineteen out of twenty roſe, 
like Marius, by the ſword, and by their own 
yalour ; and lord Bute's family is of kings. 
However, proceed in your raillery ; all your 
arguments will only rebound on yourſelf; you 
may tickle the common people, in whom, ac- 
cording to Cicero, is neither counſel nor rea- 
ſon, nor diſcerning, nor judgment“: but all 
your efforts will be in vain to alienate the 
affections of men of genius. Lord Napier 
the wonderful inventor of the logarithms, 
correſponded with Mr. Briggs before the Uni- 
on, and entertained him moſt hoſpitably at 
houſe ; the divine Sir Ifaac Newton com- 
municated his diſcoveries to David and to 
James Gregory, each of whom have favour- | 
ed the world with very great productions, of 
which the admirable book of optics is con- 
feſſed to be a work coeval with the ſun. We 
can produce a M*Laurin and a Simpſon alſo. 
The poetical works of Mr. Buchanan, and 
of Dr. Johnſton, will endure to the lateſt poſ- 
terity ; and the hiſtory of Scotland, com- 
poſed by the firſt , is, cxcept in ſome things 
towards the latter end, wrote with fo much 
moderation and temper, as to be infinitely 
-preferable either in point of diction, or of 
matter, to any other of that country, or of 


* Cicero in Orat. pro Planc. : | 
+ His character of K ng Robert Bruce is 'equal to tae 
moſt finiſhed epiſode by the author of Telemachus. 
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its ſouthern neighbour. The annals of every 
kingdom are full of the names of the Scots 
adventurers, and of the glorious exploits the 
performed. We can produce heroes of the 


name of Douglas and of Hamiltoun, of Stew- 
art, and of Campbell; and in the late war 


almoſt every Norh Briton was a hero in the 
hour of action. I would give you many other 
inſtances, as of the earl of Stair, a name 
which reſounded through Europe, a hera 
whoſe life has been pirated verbatim by the 


collector of the Britiſh Plutarch, from Mr, | 


Henderſon's account of that nobleman, pub- 
liſhed about thirteen years ago; and, to crown 
all, this flagrant piracy has been dedicated to 
his majeſty King George. 


I ſhould not have dwelt fo long on this, if it 
was not that many Englith and Iriſh gentle- 


men know what [ ay to be true, and that the 


known character of the carl of Stair, and 
others named in this performance, may con- 
vince you of the cruel] falſnood and calumny, 


that Scotſmen ** are the moſt infolent of beings 
in power, and out of place the moſt ſcan- 


< dalouſly cringing of reptiles.” 


Upon t e whole, Sir, I cannot but lament 


the hors entertainment which the worthy gen- 


tlemen both of the army and navy meet with 
in their native country; for it is obſervable, 


that a ſpirit of bravery, of friendſhip and 


harmony, never diffuſed itſelf ſo bel, 


8 during the courſe of the late war. Few or 
none were tried for cowardice fince the decla- 


ration of it: there was no leſs an emulation 
to exceed in offices of friendthip and mutual 
good-wil, than in efforts to promote the glory 

@ of 


ef their king, and honour of their country. 
In every action it might be ſaid, that each 
private ſoldier knew the whole art of war! 
and glowed with a general's love of conqueſt. 
The meaneſt Briton deſpiſed the higheſt ſub- 
ject of any other potentate. Contempt and 
fury fired every breaſt: the nation's glory 
| burnt in cvery warrior; 4 thouſand actions 
deſerving triumphant laurels, and to be con- 
ſigned to the Temples of Ry, are 
forgotten: crouds of heroes have died undiſ- 
tinguiſned; the name of J. M ſounding 
in every coffee-houſe, has drowned the grate- 
ful commemoration of the moſt endearing 
actions. Inſtead of remembring the patriots 
who died for their country, peoples cars are 
dinned with an harangue before the court of 
Common Pleas, about the Scots rebels, men 
who have expiated their crimes partly by 
dying in the attempt, or upon the ſcaffold, 
but moſt of all by a ſincere and ſerious repen- 
tance, which can ſcarce be ſaid of the nume- 
rous ſwarms of Englith rebels, who ought to 
have known better things. The officers re- 
turned from the toils of war, inſtead of being 
Encouraged to cultivate that generous and 
noble friendſhip, which is the ſummit of mili- 
tary virtue, and gratefully to call up the mu- 
tual obligations they owe each other for the 
tendereſt good offices in foreign climes, are 
now diyerted by periodical papers about 
C land W, diſtorted parallels be- 
tween the impious Tiberius, and his moſt ſa- 
ered majeſty King George, or between Seja- 
nuz, a wretch in private life, a minion of the 

for- 
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former; am l6ra Baues the faithful urs! 6 
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As the North Weine began wü chin gory 
pariſon, ſo the author hug continued topo 


upon the public by malicious innuendos, 1 


 fiffle every 


groſs of facts, in order to. 
paffion of generoſity and gratitüde, 
which, by being extended; might bid fair for 
obtaining to Great Britain more than an uni- 


verfal monarchy; the Britiſh bravery having 


procured the love of tris nds, cauſed à terror to 
enemies, and raiſed the admiration of neutral 


powers: for, during the courſe of the" War, 


the Turks themſelves have been known, more 


than once to have ventured their lives ts give 


Intelligence to the Britiſh commanders, con- 


. cerving the ſtrength and fituation of the enemy. 
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- Your Paper; No, LIII, about favorites, 4 


| inp nothing more than@continuatioh of your 


Arft about Sejanus and Tiberius, is alte e 


falſe; every argument is diſtorted, ming every 


lignity — product bearing a reſenBlance * 
the Pretender's manifeftoes, which; for their 
Sroundleſs and opprobrious invectiyes aint 


the conſtitution of the united kingdom, were 
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